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Art. XVIII. — Two Plates of Coins, pre? tied to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, by John Robert Steuart, Lo^ , M. R. A. S., &c, &c. 

Read February I8lh, 1837. 

The accompanying two plates of coins present a type which is quite 
new to the numismatic world, if wc except two or three specimens 
published in the second part of Vol. I., of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, from the collection of my ingenious and inde- 
fatigable friend Colonel Tod, who has left no branch of Indian 
antiquities unexplored or unadorned. We arc informed that he met 
with these coins in the whole of the district from Oujein to Cutcli, 
as far <*s the Indus, and he ascribes them to the Balhara sovereigns, 
mentioned by the Arabian travellers of the ninth century, as trans- 
lated by Renaudot, who conceives these princes to be the same as 
the Zamorin. In this attribution I must differ with Colonel Tod for 
several reasons, independent of one to which I shall now confine 
myself, and which is to be found in tb text of the above work; viz., 
that the drachms coined by the Balha. x princes arc said to weigh 
one-half more than the Arab drachm, whereas the coins in question 
do not even reach the weight of this last. 

The specimens of which I now transmit engravings, are derived 
from nearly the same sources as those obtained by Colonel Tod, 
and I am chiefly indebted for them to the kindness and liberality of 
the Right Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, while Governor of 
the Presidency of Bombay, 

On the first appearance of these coins, the mixed and varied 
character of their type was calculated to perplex the investigator. 
The execution bespoke a familiarity with something like Grecian 
art; on some of their obverses, letters, if not entirely Greek, ap- 
proaching very nearly to the Greek forms; and on the reverse, 
legends in a character having considerable affinity to, but nt the 
same time quite distinct from, the Sanskrit; features well defined, 
but, as well as the costume, exhibiting a Tartarian rather than an 
Indian air, were all so many apparent contradictions, which it was 
necessary to reconcile. 

After a considerable investigation, I found the characters of the 
reverse to bear a great resemblance to the small specimen of the 
Ablaikit manuscripts, given in page 777, vol. xxx, of the Memoires 
de 1' Academic Royale, but as there was no Tibetan work at hand 
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to refer to, I procured from Europe a copy of the Alphabetum 
Tibetauum of Giorgi, and soon convinced myself that the characters 
on the coins were essentially Tibetan. In the mean time I consulted 
De Guigues's invaluable History of the Huns, in order to discover if 
any migration, or inroad, of Tartars from Tibet, had occurred in tbc 
direction in which their coins are generally found, and was gratified 
by meeting with the history of a tribe, to whom all the peculiarities 
of the coins were perfectly reconcilcable. 

Before proceeding further, it may be proper to give some de- 
scription of the coins themselves, which are of silver, about half an 
inch in diameter, and generally weighing from twenty-eight to thirty 
grains each. 

On the obverse is the bust of a personage to the right j and, 
though differing in feature on the several specimens, presenting inva- 
riably the same costume j the profile is well denned, the chin is 
smooth, but a long curling mustachio decorates the upper lip ; the 
car is ornamented with an oblong ear-ring, in the upper part of which 
a pearl, or jewel, appears to be inserted. Around the neck is un 
ornamented collar, or perhaps the embroidered border of a robe. 
The head is covered with a helmet, perhaps rather a hat, not differ- 
ing much from that which is now in use, with a flat crown and 
narrow brim, and resembling that of the ambassadors from the 
Lama of Tibet, as delineated in Ncwhovii Legatio Batuvica ad 
Magnum Cham, vol. i. p. 155. The hair to the temples seems to be 
shaved, but from thence it hangs down inclining backwards, in three 
formal curls or volutes. Behind the head there frequently occur 
two or more letters of a peculiar character, which are followed by 
several others referrible to the Greek alphabet. 

The reverse exhibits a pyramidical symbol, divided into three 
compartments, above which is a crescent, and a sun or star j below 
it is a wavy line, in shape like a bow j around is an ample legend, 
in the presumed Tibetan character, a character which occurs fre- 
quently on the inscriptions in the numerous excavations on the 
N. W. side of India. Mr. James Williams, the) II. C. resident at 
Baroda, was, I believe, the first person who noticed these coins, 
having found several specimens at Buddresir, close to Mundrah] 
and at Raicpoor, near Mandavie, on the coast of Cutch, in the 
neighbourhood of some ruins and mounds of sand, probably covering 
further remains of antiquity j others have since becu found, and 
transmitted to the Literary Society of Bombay, by Mr. G. P. Wil- 
loughby, as well as by Colonel Archibald Robertson, from Kan- 
deish, and Colonel William Miles, from Pahlcnpore. Considering 
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the frequency of these discoveries, till of recent date, and made 
nearly at the same time, it may be inferred that many valuable and 
interesting objects may yet be brought to light, were proper encou- 
ragement afforded. 

The Tartar nation, to whose kings I am disposed to attribute the 
present coins, is that of the Fuc-CAi/ or Race of the Moon, men- 
tioned by Dc Guigncs in his leaned Dissertation (Memoirns dc 
1'Acadi'mie, tome xv. p. 21 A), on tL^i*. traduction of the religion of 
India (Buddha or Fo) amongst the Tart ,« tribes ; as also in his 
celebrated Memoirs (Ibidem, tome xxv. p. .7), on the Destruction 
of the Empire of the Greeks of Dactria by some Scythinn tribes j 
these were, according to the annals of the Chinese, the Sd anil the 
Yuc-Chi. The Sd were the first to overcome the Hadrians, but 
they were afterwards dispossessed of their conquests by the Yuc- 
Chi j these latter extended their dominion over a great part of 
India, particularly along the course of the Indus, as far as the pro- 
vince of Ilaroach, and the temple of Somnath, in Kattywar, the 
precise line in which these coins arc found. It appears that the 
Yuc-Chi had been driven from their original settlements by the en- 
croachments of the Huns, or Hun, who at the same time menaced 
the Chinese empire with invasion. The Chinese in consequence 
courted an alliance with the Yuc-Chi, and the better to promote a 
good understanding, despatched ambassadors, who joined the horde 
at the moment they were invnding the '.aotrian and Parthian pro- 
vinces, of which, in the sequel, they obtained possession. The 
Chinese deputation was particularly struck with the coins of the 
conquered districts. It is probable that the new rulers would not 
be inattentive or insensible to the advantages of continuing the 
coinage, having the artists employed in it at their command. With 
equal probability it may be supposed, that they would transport 
with them into India, a practice of which they had experienced the 
utility, if indeed they did not find mints already established in that 
portion of the peninsula which they conquered." Having thus far 

1 T' 's is Hi" Chinese pronunciation 5 they aro considered t>y Do CiuigncH and 
otliore to l)c the Jotiu, or Gcttc. 

* Although history is silent on this subject, in itself sufficiently obscure, lliero 
is every probability that the Yuc-Chi were the ultimate destroyers of the Greek 
power in India. They had already subverted the Hadrian empire, or at least occu- 
pied tho provinces of which it was formed, and the country which they afterwards 
subjugated in India, is exactly that which had been subdued and ruled by a branch 
of tho Greek dynasty of Bactria. This bran- . amongst whoso kings wo find tho 
names of Apollodotus, Demetrius, and Mcnau.cr, was opposed to tho Bactriau 
government, which was looked upon as that of usurpers; indeed, it was owing to 
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reconciled the discordant peculiarities in these coins, first, their 
belonging to a Tartar* race; second, their exhibiting a tincture of 
Greek character and art; and third, their being found in a parti- 
cular district in India, there now only remains for me to account for 
their legends being written in a character resembling the Tibetan. 

That Tibet received its alphabet from India is dcduciblc from 
various authorities. Dr. Wilkins, a most competent judge, asserts 
in the preface to his Sanskrit Grammar, p. xi, " that the learned 
languages of Tibet, of Ava, and of Ceylon, are enriched by the San- 
skrit, and every one of them is indebted to it for its alphabet," and 
Dc Guigncs, p. 220, of the 40th vol. of the Mcmoires de 1' Academic, 
states, that in the latter part of the first century of our era, Samtau 
Poutra, a native of Tibet, on his return from India, brought baek 
the religion of Buddha or F<5, and communicated to his countrymen 
laws and the art of writing. It is added, that the alphabet proving 
too complicated, it was modified and rendered better adapted to the 
genius of the language of Tibet. 

In page 214, he remarks, that the conquests of the Yue-Chi, in 
India, must have enabled them to impart the Indian religion (Bud- 
dhism) to the other Tartar nations. In page 257, he mentions, that 
in the year 1 68 of our era, Chi-tsin, a priest of the tribe of the Yue- 
Chi, reached China from India, accompanied by several other priests ; 
and in 26(i another priest again arrived in China from that part 
of India which had been conquered by the Yue-Chi, and contributed 
materially to introduce the religion of F6 into China. 

It may be here observed that the Chinese, having already writ- 
ten characters of their own, had no occasion to adopt those of India, 

these dissensions Hint the Bactriniis ivcro so much weakened as to fall nn easy prey 
to the Scythiaus ou one side, and the I'nrthinns on the other. This occurred about 
131a. c. llowloug the power of the Q recks in India survived tho downfall of 
their brethren in Bactria, can only be conjectured. Some information may per- 
haps be hereafter gleaned fron<. coins ;* hitherto, the only ones discovered arc of 
Apollodotus and Hollander. Colonel Tod lias published copper coins of these 
princes, ami Colonel Miles had the good fortune, in llfcStl, to recover two silver 
drachms of Apollodotus In the very district in which Arrinu mentions them to havo 
keen current in his time. 

Colonel Tod has also published four medals of Indo-Grcciaii kings, but they 
unfortunately only set forth tho titles, without the names of the prince ; they have 
every appearance of belonging to a later age than that of tho three kings named 
above, the Sigma and Omega 2 O being written c a. — Sec Strabo, p. 610' ; also 
Tragus, Prolog., 41, and Justin, lib. 41, cap. 0. 

* Since penning the above, I rejoice to think that this presentiment, which I 
cherished ten years ago, is now likely to bo realized by the extraordinary discoveries 
resulting from the researches of Messrs. Musson, Ventura, Swiiiey, Burnca, und 
others. 
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as did the Tibetans, and probably otl . * illiterate Tartars to whom 
the religion of Buddha was communicated. 

On the obverse of several of the coins now under consideration, 
a scries of letters, very much resembling those of the Greek alphabet, 
may be perceived. The letters I. O. V. t. (or T.) A. C. il. vary 
in nothing from those of the Greek, and the circumstance of their 
being unmixed with any of an Eastern form, is certainly a very 
singular peculiarity : the acquisition, however, of No. 29 (for which 
I was indebted to my friend Mr. G. T. Gardiner, then resident at 
Booj), showing on the reverse similar letters, combined with the 
Tibetan characters, has shaken my belief in their belonging to a 
distinct alphabet.' 

It now remains for me to speak of the symbols on the reverse. 
The principal one seems to represent a mountain, and, in fact, 
closely resembles the type of the Mountain Constellation, as given in 
the Ctb vol. of the Asiatic Researches, p. 1 99. It may refer to the 
Mountains of Imaus, around which the Yue-Chi were at one time 
settled. Underneath is the figure of a bow, the obvious emblem of 
Tartar power. The sun and moon might refer, the one to their 
Eastern origin, the other to their fabled descent and their appellation 
of Yuc-Chi, or Children of the Moon. 

It is possible that the whole may express some astronomical con- 
junction. The figure of the mountain occurs on other ancient 
Indian coins, which, having been found in the same tract, may also 
belong to the Yuc-Chi : I have given representations of them in 
Nos. 33 to 3d. 

In classing the present coins, I have been guided chiefly by the 
legends on the reverse, and I ha-*,!, -variably found that similar 

1 This liwl already been suspected by Major uiwCol.) W. II. Sykcs; the 
following note refers to the object under discussion. 

" My dear Sir, 

" Very many thanks for tho inscriptions. You would oblige me 
could you let one of your people copy the Thibetan alphabet for inc. I have no 
doubt of licing nblo to identify every letter of the alphabet from the inscriptions on 
the Nance CI limit. 

" I have read your paper with much interest, but am not quite satisfied with 
respect to the Greek Inscriptions on the Cutch Coins. The, apparently, Creek 
letters observable, arc found in tho lloodh inscriptions, and in the Thibetan alpha- 
bet. The coins may possibly be those of the Boodh Monarchy, which must have 
existed on this side of India. 

" I hope to be able to communicate something interesting to you respecting the 

inscriptions ere the next rains. 

" Very sincerely yours, 

W. II. Stkks." 
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heads corresponded with similar legends. This similarity of feature 
has also enabled me to class together several specimens in which the 
inscriptions were defective, and thus to complete the legend : in 
doing this, I have frequently been obliged to have recourse to no 
less than four specimens, the whole of which I have caused to be 
engraved, whereby the varied form of the same letters will also be 
more apparent. Of each inscription I have subjoined an entire 
specimen in a generalized form of character, for the purpose of a 
more easy comparison, and for the better accommodation of the 
learned, who may be inclined to attempt the explanation of these 
coins ; a task which, though unable to execute myself, I have spared 
no pains to render easy to those who may be able and disposed to 
undertake it. 

In arranging the order of the coins, I have given the priority 
to those whose legends were simplest, and consisted of the fewest 
letters; and in assuming the point of commencement, I have chosen 
a word ' which, from its position on the coin, as well as from its 
occurring on every one of them, seems entitled to precedence. This 
arrangement brings every inscription to end also with corresponding 
letters, except that in some cases, instead of the two last letters, a 
couple of dots are substituted, probably as a contraction, owing to 
deficiency of space.* 

The first and last combinations, being the same in all, express 
most probably the usual titles of the sovereign ; those which vary, 
his particular name ; and as the two former are repeated in all of 
the inscriptions, except one, No. 1 to 4, I conclude that this one 
belongs to the founder of the dynasty, and that the others designate, 
besides their own, the name of tleir father or predecessor. 

The number of the Sovereigns here represented, may be ten or 
eleven, which implies a dynasty of considerable duration, particularly 
as it can hardly be supposed that the series is complete. De Guigues 
was unable to ascertain how long the empire of the Yuc-Chi in 
India subsisted ; the latest date which occurs is that already men- 
tioned of a. d. 266, giving, from the subversion of the Uactrian Em- 
pire, a period of exactly 400 years. But I trust we shall not now 
have long to lament the scantiness of materials for elucidating the 
history of this extraordinary nation, which imported letters, religion, 

1 By a singular coincidence, Col. Tod lias commenced from the samo point, a 
circumstance which adds considerably to my confidence iu its correctness : ho docs 
not mention his reasons for doing so. 

* Iu two or three instances the dots seem to he omitted, and, in ouo instance, 
they occur iu the middle of the legend. 
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and laws, to one of the most extensive regions of the globe, 1 to say 
nothing of its influence in India, where extraordinary and numerous 
remains still attest the height of grandeur and civilization to which 
it had attained. 

The similarity, if not identity, of its J; aabct with that of Tibet, 
will, it is to be hoped, furnish a key to the sculptured monuments 
of Buddhism which abound throughout the North of India, and 
which, I believe, have hitherto bullied the investigations of the 
learned. 

The empire over the northern and western regions of India, of a 
powerful (Scythian) race, professing the Buddhist religion, has been 
long felt and acknowledged, while the total absence of intelligible 
records has tormented the historian, and almost extinguished a de- 
sire for information which seemed doomed never to be gratified. 



Description of the Plates. 

Plate 1, No. 1 to 28, appear to ofTcr a scries of nine different 
princes j their respective legends r delineated more fully in 
Plate 2. 

Piute 2 No. 29 to 32, resemble the preceding, but are of a more 
barbarous character. No. 33 to 30, are copper coins exhibiting the 
symbol of the mountain. Nos. 3, 16, 25, and 28, present the ob- 
verses of their respective coins, on an enlarged scale. 



1 Tlio Chinese lmro no sciences, and tlieir religion, and most of tlicir laws, aro 
derived from tlio Indians ; Nay, thry aro of opinion that the Indians taught them 
the worship of idols. Rcnaudot's Ancient India, p. 3C. 

We have already seen that these Indians were the Yue-Chi, settled in India. 



